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THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


Arrangements for the coming Muni- 
cipal Elections are in most places less 
forward than usual owing to the absorp- 
tion of local effort in the present indus- 
trial trouble. At the same time 
accounts to hand show that a_ keen 
struggle is anticipated in the majority 
of Boroughs, and practically every 
Municipal By-election that has re- 
cently been held indicates that 
Labour has a magnificent opportunity 
on the coming 1st November. 

Where candidates have not yet been 
selected the procedure should be 
hastened. Every possible seat should 
be fought on this occasion, and Local 
Parties should make up their minds for 
a really determined effort to materiaily 
improve the position on every Borough 
Council. 

The extra summer time which the 
new Act ensures for us this year 
should be converted into an asset. Of 
late years the abrupt advent of dark- 
ness soon after 7 p.m., seemed to ter- 
minate suddenly the summer’s  pro- 
gramme of outdoor meetings, and 
Municipal outdoor meetings were 
hardly attempted before the middle of 
October. There will be fewer warm 
firesides this September, and less temp- 
tation to stay indoors, so another two 
or three weeks vigorous campaign for 
the Municipal Elections will repay 
itself. 

We still stick to our belief that it 
pays to help and educate our candi- 
dates, and plenty of opportunity 
affords for a certain amount of initia- 
tion and coaching on the part of sit- 
ting Councillors and others competent 
to initiate new candidates into the arts 
of candidature, and the problems with 
which as elected members the candi- 
dates will be called upon to deal. 

On no account should the ‘‘Local 


Government Handbook’ be forgotten. 
In this one gets a plain and simple 
statement of Local Government, consti- 
tuting an authoritative groundwork 
covering all the important activities of 
Municipal bodies. Written from the 
Labour standpoint it is at once authori- 
tative and indispensable. The bound 
Local Government Handbook if not 
bought for each candidate should at any 
rate be readily accessible to each and 


read by all. The candidates, however, 
will also require a copy of the new 
“Local Government Speakers’ Hanii- 
book,’’ which at sixpence a time can 
be placed in each one’s pocket. It is 
indeed of pocket size, and crammed full 
of facts and sound guidance. 


So much then for candidates. As to 
the contest we have frequently dealt 
with the conduct of Municipal Elections 
and do not intend to elaborate again 
on that theme to-day. We would, 
however, again emphasize the necessity 
of trying to avoid flat, listless indoor 
meetings. There is no necessity for 
many indoor meetings and such as are 
held are worth the expenditure of 
organising power. Good meetings can 
be got everywhere if only the right 
methods are adopted. We prefer less 
meetings, and better ones—which is 
also the way to reduce costs. Work the 
canvass and meetings, indoor and out- 
door, largely in co-operation, and no 
straighter road to success can be found. 


Readers will be aware that the regis- 
ter on which elections are fought, does 
not come into force till the 15th Octo- 
ber. It is possible, however, to get 
delivery of the register direct from the 
printers at an earlier date, and _ the 
Registration Officer should be  ap- 
proached in order to secure this con- 
venience of early delivery. Should this 
facility not have been used in the past, 
the attention of the officer can be drawn 
to the fact that a Home Office circular 
expressly recommends this practice. 


The fact that there will be no Spring 
Register next year may incline some 
Labour workers to take less note of 
omissions than is usual. We appeal to 
readers not to let this occur. Persons 
who come to the Committee Rooms and 
discover they are not on the register are 
nearly always supporters. In any case 
attention to their case will almost cer- 
tainly make them supporters, and it is 
just plain commonsense to take particu- 
lar note of the name and address, and 
see that this is not lost sight of until 
the new friend is on the register. 


One final point. Why do we fight 
elections? The ‘‘Labour Organiser”’ 
maintains that the purpose of elections 
is not solely that of securing the elec- 
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tion of candidates. The day of propa; 
ganda fights, as formerly understood, is 
by common consent over, but notwith- 
standing this, every fight should be pro- 
paganda, and should leave the Move- 
ment so much further ahead in the 
hearts and minds of the people. 

There is just one sure gauge as_ to 
whether this purpose in contesting seats 
has been accomplished or no, and we 
may use the membership roll as a bar- 
ometer in this respect. Will your mem- 
bership be higher on the 1st November 
than it is on the ist October? Agents, 
- secretaries and local officers might take 
this tip. Regard and attention to mem- 
bership during the contest is a prudent 
and paying course, and every possible 
effort ought to be put out to see that 
the new recruits one comes in contact 
with during the election find their place 
in the ranks of membership. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Well Done, Watford! 

Dear Comrade Editor,—It will be of 
interest to many of our readers to know 
the individual membership of the Wat- 
ford Divisional Labour Party has now 
reached 1,200, which is an increase of 
400 during the last twelve months. 

This is the result of employing 
a full-time collector to concen- 
trate entirely upon collecting month- 
ly subscriptions from the members, and 
spending spare time canvassing from 
door to door for new ones. The sub- 
scriptions pay his wages and a surplus 
of about 25s. per week is paid into the 
party funds.—Yours fraternally, 

GILBERT TREACHER, 
Membership Organise 
94, Kings Avenue, 
Watford, Herts., 


23rd August, 1926. 


The ‘‘L.O.”’ Helps Ward Secretaries. 
Dear Comrade  Drinkwater,—En- 
closed please find the sum of one pound 
one shilling (41 1s.) for ‘Labour 
Organisers’’ for the next six months, 
and I would like to say that my Ward 
secretaries find them very helpful in- 
deed. — Instead of continually coming 
to the office with queries, they are able 
to give little lectures to their members 
on election law, and methods of organ- 
ising. For an agent, I think they are 

invaluable.—Yours fraternally, 

J. BROOKSBANK, 
Labour Party Office, Agent. 
Guildhall Corner Chambers, 

Norwich, August 31st, 1926. 


AGENCY CHANCES. 


Among recent agency changes we note 
the following :-— 

Mr. W. Moore, late agent at Barkston 
Ash, to be agent at Bury, Lancs. <Ad- 
dress: Labour Rooms, Peter Street, 
Moorgate, Bury. 

Mr. J. Marshall, to be agent at Mont- 
rose Burghs. Address: c/o Esplin, 12, 
Catherine Street, Arbroath, Forfar. 

Mr. F. Kettle, one time agent in the 
Potteries, to be agent at Ashton-under- 
Lyne; Lanes. Address: 61, » Park 
Street, Ashton. 

Mr. H. Riley, one time agent at Lich- 
field, to be agent at Hammersmith. 
Present address: 32, Council Houses, 
Rushall, Walsall. 

Mr. T. Roper, to be agent at Not- 
tingham East. Address: 10 Boswell 
Street, Nottingham. 

Mr. J. D. A. Law, to be agent at 
Maidstone. Address: 36, Queen’s 
Road, Maidstone. 

Mr. J. S. M. Ellis, London Co-opera- 
tive Society, Political Committee. Ad- 
dress: Room 6, Trades Hall, 7 Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham, N.17. 

Mr. R. A. Watson, who is transfer- 
ring from the South Norfolk Division, 
to be agent at Peterborough. Present 
address: Labour Institute, Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Mr. H. E. Tate, to be agent at North- 
East Bethnal Green. Address: 4 
Bishop’s Road, London, E.2. 

The following agents have ceased to 
hold their appointments : Mr T. Beech, 
late full-time agent for Northwich; 
Coun. D. Plinstun, part-time Warring- 
ton, who now relinquishes in favour of a 
full-time appointment. 


WHY NOT HAVE 
A PENGIL DAY ? 


: : 
Pencils with special lettering for 
Bazaars, Sports, Building 
Funds, etc. 

2 

2 

: 
fe 2 
QU 


H.S.BILLINGE & Co.Ltd. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND 


Price list on application. 
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THE ENEMY AT WORK. 


By Ernest E. Hunter, Secretary, 
1.L.P. Information Committee. 


All over the country Labour suppor- 
ters are meeting with the subtle propa- 
ganda of an organization which  pur- 
ports to give economic information to 
the workers, economic information on 
disinterested non-party lines. 

This organization goes under a num- 
ber of different names. On the North- 
east coast it is called ‘‘ National Propa- 
ganda,’’ in london and Lancashire it 
becomes the Economic League, while 
in other parts of the country it is known 
as the Economic Study Club and _ the 
Speakers’ Club. But wherever it crops 
up under any of these various names 
it ought to be made known in_ the 
plainest and most unmistakable manner 
that it is nothing more nor less than an 
organization directly financed by ‘‘per- 
sons, firms, companies and _ associa- 
tions’? connected with Big Business. In 
other words it is the employers’ insur- 
ance fund against Labour. 

The Central Council of Economic 
Leagues which is the parent of all 
the local organizations to which I have 
referred had its genesis in a _ body 
called ‘‘National Propaganda,’’ which 
began operations in 1920. 


From its annual report one gathers 
that ‘‘National Propaganda’’ financed 
a host of freak organisations which 
from time to time have endeavoured to 
cause trouble in Labour constituencies. 
Among these organisations which re- 
ceived money from National Propa- 
ganda were the National Alliance of 
Employers and Employed, Industrial 
League and Council, Industrial Welfare 
Society, Christian Counter Covenant 
Crusade and Children’s Foster Cru- 
sade. At one time it paid Sir Auck- 
land Geddes £4,000 a year for his 
“expert services.”’ 

‘National Propaganda”’ in fact was 
simply a capitalist method of sowing 
distrust and discussion among the 
workers. It boasts in its report of 
‘fiohting the extremists, and turning 
them out of their Executive positions in 
trade unions, co-operative societies, 
miners’ institutes, etc.’’ 

In 1924 National Propaganda had 
been found out. So it was wound up. 
But in dying it gave birth to the Cen- 
tral Council of Economic Leagues, 
which issued an appeal to Big Business 


for 4,100,000 per annum to carry out 
a national campaign to combat Social- 
ism. This appeal was signed by Col. 
O. G. Armstrong (Pres. Fed. of B.I., 
1921), Sir Vincent Caillard (Pres., 
F.B.I., 1919), Lord Gainford, Lord 
Invernairn, Sir Allan Smith, Sir Alan 
Sykes, and Evan Williams ! 

Contributors were asked to. earmark 
their subscriptions for the General 
Fund, the British Empire Union, or the 
National Citizens’ Union, which latter 
organisations are now obviously co-or- 
dinated under the control of the Central 
Council. 

How much they got I do not know, 
but I do know how some of the money 
was spent. 

In Barrow-in-Furness, for instance, 
the 1925 Report states, 

“Speakers formed the acquaintance 
of the men, and gained their confidence, 
with the results that grievances were 
ventilated, views freely exchanged, and 
often the speakers were able to render 
advice and assistance to those in diffi- 
culty.” 

“Gaining the confidence of the men’’ 
is a lovely euphemism for worming 
their way into working class organisa- 
tions and causing disunion and suspi- 
cion ! 

In Sheffield again, “‘Addresses were 
given to gatherings of workless men 
and women twice a week, and are 
eagerly listened to, and it is significant 
that during the last twelve months 
there have been no successful demon- 
strations of unemployed.” 


“Over 50 speakers,’’ says the report, 
‘fand eight organisers are constantly 
engaged in combating the fallacies of 
Socialism, and placing before the 
workers constructive proposals and 
accurate economic information.”’ 


Many of these speakers have recently 
been in the miners’ areas giving out 
their ‘‘accurate economic information,” 
How accurate can be judged from the 
fact that the present Council of the 
Economic League contains the follow- 
ing disinterested representatives :—Sir 
Clifford Cory, South Wales coal owner ; 
Lord Gainford, Durham coal owner ; 
Philip Gee, Mineowners’ Publicity 
Agent; Finlay Gibson, Secretary, 
South Wales Coalowners’ Association ; 
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W. A. Lee, Secretary Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain; and Sir Adam 
Nimmo. 

From these names it is erystal clear 
that the Economic League’s work is un- 
adulterated propaganda on behalf of the 
owners. The League’s speakers are 
simply the paid hacks of capitalism ! 

Viewed from this point of view they 
are not dangerous. The only danger lies 
in the fact that in some districts they 
have managed to impose upon simple 
people by their tallk of non-party, non- 
sectarian .propaganda. Once Labour 
people explode that silly story these 
propagandists become comparatively 
harmless. 

Let it, therefore, be known  every- 
where as a plain provable fact that the 
Economic League and its associated 
organisations is a wealthy interested 
organisation formed by the firms and 
associations affiliated to the Federation 
of British Industries, and directly fin- 
anced from the same source. 

The Economic League and the Bri- 
tish Empire Union and the National 
Citizens’ Unions all spring from the 
same parents. They exist to spread dis- 
unity amongs the workers under the 
guise of non-sectarian economic teach- 
ing, to discredit Trade Unionism by 
lying attacks as to administrative ex- 
penditure, etc., and to organize blaclx- 
leg labour during strikes. 

This is logical, necessary work for 
capitalist organisations to carry out, 
but it ought to be known for what it is. 

In the first prospectus of ‘National 
Propaganda”’ it was stated that 

““A concession has been obtained from 
the Board of Inland Revenue whereby 
subscriptions and levies paid to Na- 
tional Propaganda will be allowed to 
subscribers as a trade expense in com- 
puting their income tax liability.” 

Brutal frankness could go no farther. 
Once let it be known that an Economic 
League lecture is a ‘‘trade expense’’ and 
the market place will dissolve into 
laughter. A nod is as good as a wink 
to a blind horse! Nuff said! 


TO BAZAAR WORKERS.— Bazaar 
Secretaries and other Organisers are 
invited to write for price lists and 
samples of high-class perfumes, etc.— 
Eau-de-Cologne, Lavender Water, 
Genuine Concentrated Otto Perfumes, 
Sachets, Shampoos, Face Powders, 
Ready sales; substantial profits — 
R. T. Harrison, 34, Corrie Road, 
Clifton, Manchester. 


POO LOT MOTO 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRADES COUNCILS. 


Some important conclusions of a re- 
cent Joint Conference held at Newport 
between the Monmouthshire and East 
Glamorgan Federations of Trades 
Councils have reached us and in view 
of certain proposals and suggestions 
some of the conclusions may be of 
interest. 

The Conference was the result of an 
invitation from the Monmouthshire 
Federation to the East Glamorgan Fed- 
eration to discuss jointly the proposal 
of the National Conference of Trades 
Councils for a South Wales Federa- 
tion, in accordance with the scheme of 
Federations elaborated by the T.U.C. 
Trades Councils Advisory Committee. 

The Conference held the view that 
there was a geographical limit to the 
area for which a Federation of this 
character could function efficiently. The 
wider the area covered by the Federation 
the greater became the problem of 
organisation, and the more general, of 
necessity, became the nature of the 
business transacted. Conference was 
therefore of the opinion that the pro- 
posed South Wales Federation was un- 
desirable, being too unwieldy, expen- 
sive to maintain, and would fail to 
secure the purposes for which a Feder- 
ation should function. 

The Conference could not endorse any 
proposal for the divorcing of political 
and industrial activities of the local 
Labour organisations. The policy of set- 
ting up separate and distinct bodies for 


dealing exclusively with Trade Union 
activities would involve unnecessary 


duplication of organisations, and would 
in their maintenance involve an added 
drain on the local financial resources. 
Whereas nationally, it was expedient 
to departmentalise the two phases of 
working class activities in the T.U.C. 
and Labour Party respectively, the in- 
sistence of separation locally by the 
creation of watertight compartments, 
would be a step backwards. Whereas it 
was undoubtedly true that in the main, 
the existing organisations had made 
their industrial activities subservient to 
the political machine, with the future 
policy of the T.U.C. of keeping is close 
touch with the local organisations 
would no doubt have the desired effect 
of restoring the industrial side of our 
activities to its rightful place, and it 
was reasonable to assume a measure of 


greater attention to Trade Union work: 


as a result. Labour Parties which had 
not made any provision for work of that 
nature should be urged to do so. 
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LABOUR PARTY FINANCE. 


By Tue Eprror. 


ARTICLE I. 


More than ordinary interest will 
attach this year to the financial state- 
ment of the National Labour Party to 
-be presented at the Annual Conference 
at Margate, and some remarks upon 
the present position and prospects of 
Labour Party Finance might be of 
particular interest at this juncture. We 
shall therefore begin this series of arti- 
cles, in which we are to review the 
whole field of Labour’s financial re- 
sources, both national and local, by 
drawing our readers’ attention to the 
history of the Party problem, and by 
tracing the growth of Party responsi- 
bilities and opportunities in this matter. 

Conceived in an imitative spirit of 
federation which left the federated 
bodies to do the local work, the old 
Labour Representation Committee 
which preceded the Labour Party 
never was called upon to face the sort 
of problem which to-day confronts our 
national political movement. The 
latter now seeks to maintain a vigorous 
structure of its own, and at the same 
time to develop and aid several thou- 
sand associated Local Labour Parties, 
separately financed, but looking never- 
theless to the centre for succour and 
very often sustenance. Indeed one may 
say that the problem of Party finance 
as we understand it to-day did not begin 
until the mew Constitution of the 
Labour Party, adopted in 1918, launched 
the post-war development which has 
brought into being a virtually new 
Party. But if it is true that the old 
L.R.C. never had occasion to face the 
problem that confronts the Party 
to-day, we think it is equally true that 
the present Party has never fully faced 
the financial implications and possibili- 
ties of its great development and pros- 
pects. We still live in an atmosphere 
of pence; we think in terms of pennies, 
and pennies once a year at that. The 
Party is starved at the centre and 
peeved in its local parts because a broad 
and generous outlook on the present and 
the future has not been taken. And 
yet, we venture to say, the Movement 
is numerous and powerful enough, and 
has the will, if put to the test, to place 
the central organisation out of the 
reach of financial worry; to place its 
candidatures on a paying basis; and to 


place its Local Parties on a business, 
tooting so that they may be run with 
the same efficiency with which we claim 
we would run the State. 

In the last 10 years the Labour Party 
has almost exactly doubled its affiliated 
membership. Apart from this member- 
ship there is probably also a large 
unreturned individual membership of the 
Local Labour Parties. The real mem- 
bership of the Labour Party at the pre- 
sent time will not be far short of three 
and a half million, particularly if one 
regards the claims that are made as to 
women membership. This then is work 
that has been accomplished. In the 
same period ove: one hundred addi- 
tional Parliamentary seats have been 
won; the Party internationally has 
stepped into the front place amongst 
Socialist Parties of the world; and 
nationally it presents the only alterna- 
tive Government. And yet while these 
triumphs are being enlarged, and the 
Movement strains to step out to further 
conquests, we are nationally bound to-a 
financial basis of less than a penny a 
quarter per member—a basis that talxes 
little regard of the vastly increased 
responsibilities that have come with 
prestige and power. 

The most casual examination of the 
balance sheets of the Labour Party for 
the past few years indicates the rapid 
growth of the new responsibilities of 
which we speak. The accession of 
women to the vote was alone a factor 
which occasioned a substantial increase 
in expenditure. Our great increase in 
Parliamentary strength has meant the 
setting aside of a substantial sum for 
the upkeep of the Parliamentary Party. 
The acquisition of a subsidised national 
newspaper has entailed a heavy drain. 
The creation of necessary Publicity and 
Research Departments and _— similar 
facilities have all involved heavy new 
commitments, and apart from all this 
there is the natural and necessary 
growth in essential expenditure which 
inevitably followed the attainment of 
the adult stage by our Party. 

A short table will illustrate how Party 
expenditure has developed, and it will 
also show that in spite of serious efforts 
to curtail the upward trend, circum- 
stances prove too strong, and that the 
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present average outgo has been main- 
tained over several years. We should 
also comment on the following table 
that the expenditure for 1918 is swollen 
by the inclusion of 415,000 grants to 
Parliamentary Candidates, an item 
which has now disappeared—at any rate 
so far as the general account is con- 
cerned. 


EXPENDITURE. 


HGYING) age) 88 £6,845 
HQ Sco ape 4444 
MVS}. aay poe onD ealih(s 
NOWAG)" toon ee ee CARON) 
NCP" cos don ca. SAVIN! 
HOPRE Ged, ont ack £54294 
IROP232 onas pace Abs £62,316 
1923... 449,272 
1G 2AM Mace eer mmeset 095, 
125 ... Not yet published. 


Now we need hardly resort to a 
comparison of the above income with 
the swollen resources of the Capitalist 
Parties in order to prove our case. The 
fact is only too well known that during 
the major portion of the above period 
the Party have never been many 
months removed from the end of its 
resources, and has never been able to 
look far ahead and plan for develop- 
ments that were foreseen or situations 
that were bound to occur. The Move- 
ment has simply not faced up. 

“Has the Party been able to satisfy, 
even moderately, the demands _ that 
have been made upon it during the last 
half dozen years? The answer must 
be emphatically, No! Demands for 
speakers, meetings, organisers, litera- 
ture, election funds and candidates, and 
all sorts of new developments and 
expenditure constantly roll in. There 
is prohably not a constituency in the 
country guiltless of some expectation 
that has had to be denied, yet in spite 
of all the value received for past ex- 
penditure (the evidence of which is the 
position the Party occupies to-day), the 
Party is unfortunately face to face with 
a snag in its progress, which can only 
be met by the expenditure of consider- 
able sums in further propaganda and 
intensive organisation. We refer to the 
problem of the rural constituencies, in 
which the present Government finds its 
strength, and which constitutes the 
biggest barrier in the way of a secure 
Labour Government. 

In making the suggestion that the 
Movement has not faced up, it is in- 
cumbent to review the past efforts to 
increase the resources of the Party. In 
1918 the penny affiliation fee which had 


been for several years the Party main- 
stay, and which indeed during the war 
had produced surpluses, was raised to 
twopence per annum. It can be said 
of this increase, huwever, that it was 
little more than an accommodation to 
the changed value of money. And it 
was not what was originally in the 
minds of the Party Leaders who had 
desired at that time a threepenny fee. 
Perhaps had they persisted the Party 
would to-day have been enjoying the 
income from a sixpenny levy. The first 
real increase of contributions was the 
raising of the affiliation fee from two- 
pence to threepence in 1920, after 12 
months warning and considerable nego- 
tiations. Even at this time the pros- 
pects of substantial income from local 
organisations was so little thought of 
that the increase did not apply to indi- 
vidual members of Local Parties. 


There the position stands and the 
result has been only what was to be 
expected, viz., a headquarters at its 
wit’s end for resources to carry on and 
develop its work, and a Movement, 
shocked (as it was at Liverpool) when 
presented with the facts, and immedi- 
ately ready to rush to the rescue. 


It is this last fact which presents the 
greatest hope for the immediate future 
—we do not say the ultimate future, 
for we are convinced that the Party 
ought to and can look forward to the 
time when its individual membership 
and income from its geographical 
organisations will be equal or a good 
second to that from its central affiliated 
bodies. On this hope we build the belief 
that the Movement would be prepared 
to do this October precisely what it did 
at Liverpool last year. A national six- 
penny affiliation fee is a minimum for 
which the Party should boldly legislate. 


We are not unconscious of difficulties 
—or of disinclinations for that matter 
either. But the Trades Unions who a 
year or two ago were building so much 
on purely industrial action must now 
have realised the grave error of their 
ways in having for so many years paid 
such a trifling insurance against Tory 
political power. The premium they 
have paid has not proved enough, and 
the current year has exposed the folly 
of their ways. What might have been 
if the Unions had paid threepence in 
1918 and sixpence since 1920! At any 
rate one can reasonably suppose that 
the Government’s solid hold on 200 
rural constituencies would have heen 
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less a nightmare for all who seriously 
examine political possibilities. 

We are aware that the Unions at 
Bournemouth have just turned down a 
penny levy for development at Easton 
Lodge. But are the causes comparable ? 
And does not the huge vote cast for 
even such a comparative luxury give 
some indication of what the response 
would be to an appeal to finance the 
political Movement in such way as to 
make its progress secure and its chal- 
lenge to reaction certain of success? 
True, the Unions are poor to-day, but 
they are not broken in spirit, and six- 
pence in a whole year per member will 
not break either their spirit, or even the 
bank, though it would save the Party. 

(To be continued.) 

Note.—Further articles in this series 
will examine the possibilities cf 
national income from other sources, and 
will deal with the problem ot local 
finances and relationships in financial 
questions. 


MARK THE MEN! 
Cet Ready to Sweep the Guardians. 

When we wrote concerning the crisis 
last month, there was a glimmering of 
hope that the Bishops would be able to 
secure an honourable settlement of the 
present mining dispute. That hope 
went, and the Bishops’ proposals are 
already nearly forgotten. As we write 
to-day there is another glimmer of hope, 
but this too may pass and also be for- 
gotten. 

Anyway, whatever end is in store for 
the miners’ struggle, one thing will be 
remembered long after the dust of the 
contest has subsided. Apart from 
Stanley Baldwin’s cowardly American 
letter and the Government’s own  in- 
citements to starvation methods, no: 
thing will strike the eye of future gen: 
erations who read the history of out 
times like the inhuman behaviour of the 
British Boards of Guardians. Satan him- 
self could hardly have planned a more 
refined code of infanticide than the de- 
termination of Boards of Guardians to 
refuse or reduce relief to starvation 
point. The most charitable thing we 
can say is that this has happened eight 
years after a war in which baby-killing 
became a fashionable pastime for civil- 
ised Governments, some of whom have 
apparently. not yet forgotten the 
craving. 

But the day of reckoning is to come. 
We trust that every Labour Party in 
the country is going to set itself to a 
determined effort next Spring to change 
the complexion of the present Boards ol 


Guardians throughout the country. We 
believe this can be done. If we may 
take the figures of the last General 
Election as a criterion of public opinion 
at that time than at least the forces 
represented by those figures, if directed 
into Local Government channels, ought 
to account for a huge advance in Lab- 
our representation. But have we moved 
since? Every by-election indicates that 
we have, and every Labour publicist 
agrees that if a General Election came 
shortly, given the candidates, we 
should sweep the country. 

Well, if that is so, then it is possible 
to sweep the Boards of Guardians. At 
any rate let the Movement try ! 

As a preliminary step we suggest to 
local officers that records should be 
kept of the recent transactions of 
Boards of Guardians in their areas. 
Local newspapers particularly should 
be filed, and note taken of the speeches 
and records of voting. In areas that 
have not before been challenged, it 
should be the duty of one of the Party 
officers to check off the various mem- 
bers of the local Board of Guardians 
with the areas they represent. This 
information is not always in the Party’s 
hands, and at any rate it is a good 
thing to know from whence the Guar- 
dians come, and what are their consti- 
tuencies. 

We are aware that fighting most Board 

of Guardians (and Rural Council) elec- 
tions is not quite on a par with Muni- 
cipal Election wor}: in industrial areas, 
but Guardians do not all come from 
Rural areas, and in any case we be- 
lieve that come whence they may a 
challenge should be made to _ their 
inhuman conduct at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. And even if the fight, in its 
incidence, does carry us into remote 
areas, the experience and organisation 
will serve us in good stead for the’ Par- 
liamentary contest that cannot long 
after be delayed. 

Commencing with our November 
issue we shall publish a series of arti- 
cles dealing with the problem of attack- 
ing the Guardians’ seats, and we trust 
these contributions will be of service to 
our readers in the crusade before us. 


What you save in Cash 
you lose in Efficiency 
unless all the officers of 


your Party get the 
Labour Organiser 
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AN INNOVATION IN ORCANISA- 
TION. 
The District Federation. 
By Alderman W. R. Raynes, J.P. 


‘‘Tell our readers something about 
the Derbyshire Federation and how it 
works.’” 

This was the request of THE 
EDITOR. The EDITOR is KING, 
his chair is the throne, his lightest sug- 
gestion a command, and to comply is a 
pleasant task. 

I have long been of the opinion that 
there is a certain important link which 
requires adding to our chain of organ- 
isation—some form of federation which 
shall function for the divisions scattered 
over a given area, in a manner some- 
thing similar to the Borough Labour 
Party in such cities as Birmingham and 
Manchester. 

The Borough Labour Party plays a 
very useful part in linking together 
some ten or twelve divisions within the 
confines of a great municipality. It is 
really a federation of divisions for the 
purposes of a general agreed line of 
organisation, for interchange of ideas 
and for mutual assistance. 

Why should we not extend the idea 
of the federation of divisions and’ form 
County or District Federations? There 
are many areas throughout the country 
in which ten or twelve parliamentary 
constituencies are in close contact and 
have a more or less common interest. 
and in which some form of federation 
would greatly add to the possibility of 
better organisation. 

The foregoing brain-wave has led to 
the conception and birth of the Derby- 
shire Federation of Labour Parties. 
Please bear in mind this is a purely 
political organisation, and must not be 
confused with some existing federations 
which include both industrial and 
political sections. 

The Derbyshire Federation of Labour 
Parties was formed early in 1925, with 
the object of promoting unity and har- 
monious action throughout the area, 
the area at present being the nine par- 
liamentary divisions of the county. The 
following basis of organisation was 
adopted at the initial meeting. 

Representation— 

That each divisional E.C. appoint 
three delegates, 

That local Labour Parties elect 
delegates on the following basis— 
Less than 100 members—One  dele- 
gate ; 100 to 200 members—Two dele- 
gates; 200 to 400 members—Three 


delegates ; 400 to 600 members—Four 

delegates; over 600 members—Five 

delegates. 

Ward Committees in Boroughs— 
Less than 100 members—One dele- 
gate; 100 to 200 members—Two dele- 
gates ; over 200 members—Three dele- 
gates. 

Affiliation Fees.—Divisional E.C.’s 
shall pay tos. per 1,000 of affiliated 
members. Local Parties and Ward 
Committees shall pay: less than 100 
‘members (individual) 5s., 100 to 290 
members 7s. 6d., 200 to 300 members 
10S., 300 to 400 members 15S., Over 400 
members 20s. 

Executive Committee.—That the E.C. 
be composed of the Officers and one 
member from each divisional E.C. and 
one member appointed by each  divi- 
sional group of delegates. 

Chairman.—That a Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman be _ elected. The 
Chairman to hold office for a year, and 
the Vice-Chairman to be Chairman- 
elect for the ensuing year. 


Secretary. — That a Secretary be 
elected who shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion at subsequent annual meetings, and 
may continue in office so long as is 
satisfactory to the Federation. 


Officers.—That the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, Treasurer and Secretary be 
ex-officio members of the E.C. and 
Quarterly meeting. 

Quarterly Meeting.—That the quar- 
terly meetings shall be held in the 
months of March, June, September and 
December. ‘That the March meeting 
shall be the annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration and always held at Derby, that 
the other quarterly meetings shall be 
always held in the County, place and 
date to be fixed at the previous meeting. 

Expenses.—That travelling expenses 
of delegates shall be equalled by pooling 
and each local organisation shall pay 
the amount fixed in respect of its dele- 
gates. 

Organiser.—That as soon as finance 
permits, a full-time organiser shall be 
appointed to work in the divisions cn 
a basis to be fixed by the federation. 

At the annual meeting in March, 
1926, the report showed 19 _ branches 
affiliated representing five parliamentary 
divisions, and the balance sheet shewed 
an income of less than £20 from affilia- 
tion fees. Not a very remarkable suc- 
cess we must admit, but such was the 
faith of the delegates that on the 
strength of a cash balance of £14, they 
solemnly carried a resolution to appoint 
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a full-time organiser at national scale 
for a period of six months. 

The writer of these lines was the 
happy inheritor of this lucrative post, 
and he was brusquely told to get on 
with the job, and achieve success. The 
Editor of the ‘‘Organiser’’ was present 
at that meeting, and for once in a way 
speech failed him. The stupendous 
cheek of appointing an experienced 
Agent and Organiser on the strength cf 
a #14 cash balance and an annual in- 
come of 420 was too much for him. 
What he said was, ‘‘Well, I'll pay the 
first week’s salary.’’ It was eloquent 
of what he thought. But let me say 
at once that the salary for that first 
six months is now assured, and we have 
no hesitation in going on for a further 
spell. The number of affiliated bran- 
ches is now 33, and the income for the 
current six months is mounting up 
towards £200. 

What are the uses of the Federation? 

Owing to the long continued Miners’ 
Lock-out we have had little opportunity 
to develop the functions of the federa- 
tion, but the activities actually accom- 
plished to date include a very successful 
regional conference at Ripley in April, 
and another in preparation to be held 
at Chesterfield in October. A scheme 
has been fixed for visitation by the 
Organiser to the various localities, the 
local Party paying to the federation 
15s. per day inclusive for such visits. 
There has been a_ steadily increasing 
call for these visits, which have extend- 
ed over six divisions, and have resulted 
in some hundreds of new _ individual 
members and the formation of new sec- 
tions and a general quickening of life 
in the movement. 

Many meetings have been held in 
niining areas; these of necessity have 
been of an industrial character, but 
opportunity has been taken to point the 
political moral, and we have reason to 
be assured that the fruit will follow. 

We have in preparation a complete 
list of Labour Magistrates, elected 
persons, and speakers for the whole of 
the county. We hope to arrange series 
of meetings, in which we can utilise the 
whole of our resources to the best possi- 
ble advantage. We intend to see a par- 
liamentary candidate adopted for every 
division, and we advise Agents and Sec- 
retaries on electoral law and registra- 
tion. 

We hope to make a concerted attack 
upon the County Council, and to assist 
generally in increasing the number cf 
‘Labour representatives on local govern- 


ing bodies. The quarterly meetings of 
the Federation promise to become ex- 
tremely interesting and useful. Discus- 
sions initiated by the various branches 
are leading towards a uniformity in 
organisation on lines which have proved 
most successful. 

Now for some objections surmounted. 
The first and greatest objection to the 
Federation was the difficulty of finance. 
Divisional E.C.s in particular protest- 
ed that they could not afford to add 
another affiliation fee to their already 
heavy disbursements. But experience is 
already proving that so far as the Fed- 
eration is concerned, the fee is an in- 
vestment which brings in a safe re- 
turn through increased membership and 
improved organisation. Divisional E.C.s 
as well as Local Parties are engaging 
the Organiser for weekly periods, and 
by far the greater part of our finance 
will this year be raised in this manner. 
My method has been to visit the homes 
of the people in the day time, to ascer- 
tain all are on the Register, to enquire 
as to their political bent, and to invite 
them to the evening meeting. By this 
means good meetings have been 
assured. We have never had a failure, 
and never a meeting without new mem- 
bers joining. |The local parties who 
use the Federation have proved that it 
pays. 

It was argued that Divisions em- 
ploying an Agent of their own would 
have no use for the Federation Organ- 
iser, but strange to say there have 
been more calls “from such divisions 
than from the others, and the results 
have been most satisfactory. Well- 
organised divisions have also come to 
learn that it is a duty to help their 
weaker neighbours, and we _ have 
adopted the slogan ‘‘Derbyshire for 
Labour.”’ 

Our boundaries may probably extend 
in the near future, and it is possible we 
may become an East Midlands Federa- 
tion. If neighbouring divisions ex- 
press the desire to enter they will doubt- 
less be accepted. I can conceive a 
Federation functioning usefully over an 
area of 20 to 30 divisions, but as we 
gather experience we shall realise bet- 
ter the natural limits to such a form of 
organisation. We are all well on the 
way to success in supplying a useful 
link in Labour Political Organisation, 
and we recommend its consideration to 
other areas. We can win our majority 
when the weaker divisions are linked 
up with the strong ones, and this is the 
function of the Federation. 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE. 
HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


A problem which frequently exercises 
certain of our workers in county divi- 
sions, is the divided allegiance some of 
them feel between the calls of their 
Local Party on the one hand and the 
Divisional Labour Party on the other. 
We have in fact been applied to 
several times for guidance on_ this 
point, and we have noted the effect of 
divided allegiance sometimes at Divi- 
sional Conferences. The circumstances 
of Divisional Parties differ widely and 
in this matter as in many others it is 
unwise to lay down a general rule of 
conduct for all cases. But the problem 
has its counterpart in the boroughs 
where we are sometimes asked whether 
a man should devote his service to the 
work of the Borough Party, or whether 
he should concentrate on ward worl: in 
his own locality. 


All these questions postulate the im- 
practicability of rendering devoted ser- 
vice both locally and to the central body 
of one’s constituency. This impractica- 
bility we do not admit for the average 
worker. Every delegate and every offi- 
cer of a central constituency organisa- 
tion should also have his place on his 
own ward committee, and in his own 
local district organisation. The real 
trouble arrives when it is desired to 
throw at least the major part of one’s 
energy into one or other of the organ- 
isations in the belief that in this direc- 
tion one can do the most good. Excel- 
lent, however, as this motive is, it is 
desirable that workers should have 
some regard to the relative needs of 
local and central organisations. In a 
highly centralised Division or a Bor- 
ough more people can work divisionally 
than in a more decentralised constitu- 
ency. At the same time on every occa- 
sion let the criterion be the needs of the 
Party in each aspect of its working; 
this, coupled with one’s own personal 
suitability and desires, will make for 
the maximum of effort all round with 
the minimum of friction. 


Two or three times lately we have 
been consulted with reference to the 
anzmic condition of this or that Local 
Party. In few cases has the condition 
been attributable to any natural diffi- 
culties in the locality, to enemy activi- 
ties, or the like, and in almost each 


case we have found that the difficulties 
sprung from within. Sometimes a Party 
has been unfortunate in its officers, not 
perhaps because of lack of goodwill, 
but sheerly because such local leaders as 
the Local Movement had thrown up 
possessed no skill or intuition towards 
organisation. In other cases human 
faults and frailties had led to a house 
being divided against itself with, of 
course, the Biblical result. In a few 
cases failures have been attributable to 
real hard luck—perhaps the failure of 
some grandiose scheme and the accu- 
mulation of the discouragement of debt ; 
and in yet other cases no earthly reason 
could be attributed except the slipshod 
shiftlessness of secretaries who hadn’t 
realised the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of office. 


Commonest amongst all the failings 
which we find at the root of Local 
Party anzmia lies the lack of business 
method. When a Party begins to meet 
irregularly and at the whim of one or 
two officers, depend upon it things will 
begin to go wrong. There is nothing so 
vital in the conduct of Local Labour 
Party business as regular meetings, 
regular business, and regular reports. 
If there is ‘‘no business’? in the eyes 
of a secretary for which a _ meeting 
should be called then that of itself is 
sufficient agenda for a_ thoroughly 
healthy meeting. Why ‘‘no business’’? 
Frankly we cannot comprehend how 
any man can presume to rule out as 
of no concern to his Party the circulars 
and correspondence he gets from all 
quarters, not least that from the Na- 
tional Labour Party. But was nothing 
done at the last meeting? Are there no 
reports ? We believe that in a very large 
number of Parties, even successful 
ones, a very large leakage of effort and 
result takes place owing to the absence 
of reports concerning what was decided 
at the previous meeting, and what has 
been done in the meantime, Gabbled 
minutes hide something of this, but if 
a Party would be healthy then officers 
and rank and file should all be eager to 
make business and do business, be- 
cause, like the human body where the 
exercise of brain and muscle develops. 
these things, healthy Local Parties must 
keep at work. 
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“T am more than satisfied with the machine,—it is simple, efficient, 
clean and singularly attractive 

“The machine was recommended to 1 me by Cr. , the Labour Party 
Agent at and I shall certainly ‘ pass on the good news ” whenever 
opportunity setves. 

ia I am only anxious that my fellow Agents should know of 
your machine.’ 

(Excerpts from letter received from a Labour Party Agent.) 


New Model 
out 


Absolutely 
September, 192 


British, 


“The Duplicator of Quality Reproduction” 


Every LABOUR AGENT has profitable 
use for a LION Self-Feeding ROTARY 
DUPLICATOR” 


Without obligation a Demonstration 
and Free Trial gladly arranged. 


Special EASY TERMS* of Payment. 


*We are encouraged to offer Agents Easy Payment Terms for we have 
installed many machines with Labour Agents and every arrangement has, 


or is being, carried out promptly. ’ 
(Send us a postcard 1n order that one of our representatives can call 


upon you at your convenience.) 


Ie 


[Lee | 


28-30 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Delayed, perhaps, by the strenuous 
times of the past summer, many secre- 
taries are busy at present hastily com- 
pleting their programme for winter 
meetings. To those whose Parties have 
made no settled plans concerning a win- 
ter programme, we would suggest that 
they arrange to bring this matter for- 
ward for discussion at the next meet- 
ing. Propaganda meetings are like 
public advertising in the respect that 
flash-in-the-pan meetings or advertising 
is more costly and less effective than 
regular meetings or consistent and fol- 
Jowed-up advertising. Every adver- 
tiser of note will tell you this about his 
business, and it is certainly true of 
meetings. Every Party, and we mean 
Local Parties as well as Divisional 
Parties, should attempt to get at least 
one public meeting per month. In the 
towns we would go further and apply 
this to the wards. The cumulative 
effect of blow after blow delivered at 
such series of public meetings is the 
thing to aim at. Coupled with consist- 
ent seeking after new adherents meet- 
ings can be made to pay in most places. 
particularly if expensive ‘‘star”’ 
speakers are ruled out, and the equally 
effective and less expensive lesser fry 
be sought after. 


On the question of the syllabus for 
a series of smaller educational meetings 
such as is often arranged for the win- 
ter months by the men’s and women’s 
sections or ward committees we have a 
word to say. Numbers of these sylla- 
buses reach us in due course, and we 
are extremely glad of them, but in lots 
of cases we fear the subjects chosen 
have titles that are too forbidding, and 
would seem more applicable to study 
circles and the like. Is this the reason 
why attendances that are good at the 
commencement of a season gradually 
dwindle till by Christmas the question 
arises whether the second winter series 
shall be abandoned? We are far from 
discouraging serious study of political 
and economic questions,but the idea of a 
study class should be distinct from that 
of a propaganda series of meetings pri- 
marily intended either to attract new 
recruits, or to give them their first 
association with the Party. Such meet- 
ings arranged by growing ward com- 
mittees and sections had far better be 
‘confined to simple aspects of ° Party 
policy, and there is ample scope within 


ee 
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this limit both for speakers and a long 
programme, §——— 


Evidence reaches us that as a result 
of our July article and other influences, 
extra attention has this year been given 
by Local Parties to the question of 
registration, An old complaint has, 
however, again made its appearance 
from workers who are new to the job 
who complain of the difficulties of work- 
ing from the register in places where 
the list of names is compiled in alpha- 
betical order. This is not the place to 
explain where or how by official process 
this form of register may be converted 
to street order, and in most cases this 
will not be done. Workers have to 
compose themselves to the fact that the 
register has to be worked from its pre- 
sent form, not only for registration pur- 
poses, but for all sorts of local elec- 
tions. In rural areas where local 
workers can identify practically every 
inhabitant the trouble is not so serious, 
but in the more populous villages and 
townships and on the borders of bigger 
towns a very serious handicap is im- 
posed on election workers by this form 
of register. Canvass cards have of 
course to be sorted into house order 
before they can be used, and in many 
places this difficuty is got over by the 
kindly offices of postal workers within 
the Party. It is not satisfactory, how- 
ever, to rely on this adventitious aid 
at the time of election. A part of the 
equipment of every Party or Polling 
District Committee should be a_ per- 
manent list of the electors, in street or 
walking order. This can be compiled 
mm several ways. The canvass cards of 
the last election may happily have 
solved the trouble, but if not, then now 
is the time to utilize the services of 
members of the Party who can do this 
thing, or even to embark on a special 
canvass of the neighbourhood for some 
ostensible purpose, but really in order to 
sort the register. If a canvass is done 
it is a simple thing on coming to the 
first house to mark 1 against the elec- 
tor’s name, 2 to the elector’s name in 
the second house, and so on. But this 
is not a very excellent or convenient 
arrangement for record purposes, and 
undoubtedly the best thing is a card 
index of every elector sorted into street 
or walking order. But remember card 
indexes can get mixed and a duplicate 
record somewhere or other, or in some 
form or another is always desirable. 
Here then is good work for the winter 
evenings. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE. 


[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that sug- 
gestions made may not necessarily be 
dealt with in the next issue.—Ed.] 


THE RETURN OF ELECTION 
EXPENSES. 


ARTICLE II. 


So much then for what the return 
must contain. Failure to make the 
return and declaration is a most seri- 
ous matter, both for the election agent 
and candidate. Failure involves to the 
candidate a penalty of £100 per day 
should he sit or vote as member for the 
constituency, and this sum may be sued 
for by a common informer who is also 
entitled to the sum of the forfeit. Even 
if the candidate does not attempt to 
sit he may be unseated should the re- 
turn and declarations not have _ been 
transmitted, and an ‘‘authorised ex- 
cuse’’ not have been afterwards allowed 
by court. The election agent himself 
on failing to transmit his return is 
guilty of an illegal practice involving a 
heavy fine and certain incapacities. 

Stringent as the above provisions ap- 
pear the election agent is, however, 
protected against ordinary error or 
trifling omission excepting of course 
that such an error or omission has 
reference to any item illegal in itself, or 
that the omission affects the legal 
total. Of course, any omission which 
involves a later payment, is a matter 
on which the Courts must be moved to 
procure relief and permission to pay 
under the rules existing for that pur- 
pose. 

Although the agent seems to be 
powerless if a subordinate has actually 
exceeded instructions in incurring ex- 
pense, he is nevertheless able to com- 
pel a recalcitrant subordinate to toe the 
line if the latter refuses to send in a 
return. This latter provision is im- 
portant and should be better known. It 
reads as follows :— 

‘(Where is appears to-the court that 
any person being or having been elec- 
tion agent or sub-agent, has refused or 
failed to make such return or to sup- 
ply such particulars as will enable the 
candidate and his election agent res- 
pectively to comply with the provisions 


of this Act as to the return and declara- 
tion respecting election expenses, the 
court before making an order allowing 
the excuse as in this section mentioned, 
shall order such person to attend be- 
fore the court, and on his attendance 
shall, unless he shows cause to the 
contrary, order him to make the 
return and declaration, or to deliver a 
statement of the particulars required to 
be contained in the return, as to the 
court seem just, and to make or deliver 
the same within such time and to such 
person and in such manner as the court 
may direct, or may order him to be 
examined with respect to such particu- 
lars, and may in default of compliance 
with any such order, order him to pay 
a fine not exceeding five hundred 
pounds.”’ 

It will be noted that the person fail- 
ing to make a return to the election 
agent virtually holds up the whole pro- 
ceedings, and the procedure under 
which he is brought to book is really 
procedure for securing relief for the 
candidate and election agent for having 
failed to do what the defaulting person 
is preventing them from doing. No 
election agent would, of course, think 
of taking any action involving applica- 
tions to a court without consulting 
National Headquarters and securing 
legal advice. Because of this we will 
not attempt to further explain what 
may be done by way of application to 
the courts for ‘‘relief’’ in this or that 
circumstance. We -have heard political 
agents sometimes talk glibly of applying 
for relief after an offence (though we 
have afterwards found that discretion 
has been superior to their valour) and 
it cannot be too widely known that ap- 
plications are costly, and the result by 
no means certain. Also most of he 
judges are Tory, and haven't hesitated 
to show it in the past history of elec- 
tion petitions. 

In regard to the declaration required 
by Section 33 of the C.I.P.P.A. sub- 
section 2 (printed in our last issue) this 
must be made before a Justice of the 
Peace, and is in the following form :— 

Cede , being election agent 
to , candidate at .he 
election for the county (or borough or 
division) of , on the 
day of , do hereby solemnly 
and sincerely declare that I have exam- 
ined the return of election expenses 
about to be transmitted by me to the 
returning officer at the said election, 
and now shown to me and marked 5 
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and to the best of my knowledge and 
belief that return is correct ; 

And I hereby further solemnly and 
sincerely declare that, except as ap- 
pears from that return, I have not and 
to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief no other person, nor any club, 
society, or association has on behalf of 
the said candidate made any payment, 
or given, promised, or offered any re- 
ward, office, employment, or valuable 
consideration, or incurred any liability 
on account of or in respect of the con- 
duct or management of the said elec- 
tion ; 

And I further solemnly and sincerely 
declare that I have received from the 
said candidate pounds and no 
more (or nothing) for the purpose of 
the said election, and that, except as 
specified in the said return sent by me, 
no money, security, or equivalent for 
money has been paid, advanced, given, 
or deposited by any one to me or in my 
hands, or to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, to or in the hands of any 
other person for the purpose of defray- 
ing any expenses incurred on behalf of 
the said candidate on account of, or in 
respect of the conduct or management 
of the said election. 


Signature of declarant A.B. 

Signed and declared by the above- 

named declarant on the day of 
19 , before me. 


(Signed) E.F., 
Justice of the Peace for 

This declaration is part and parcel 
of the return so far as penalties are 
concerned, and failure to make it is an 
“illegal practice,’’ while a false declara- 
tion knowingly made is a ‘‘corrupt”’ 
practice punishable on conviction by 12 
months’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, or a fine not exceeding 
#200. There may be other counts to 
the indictment because a false 
declaration is also an offence under the 
Perjury Act, and if prosecuted under 
this Act the term of imprisonment may 
be two years, and the fine becomes an 
extra instead of an alternative. Under 
the circumstances it seems more pru- 
dent to swear carefully. 

The form of declaration provides for 
the marking of the return which is 
going to be filed, and it is this marked 
copy which must be sent to the candi- 
date for his examination prior to the 
return and declarations being ‘‘trans- 
mitted.’ Now it is important to ob- 
serve this because the candidate also is 
required to transmit a declaration. He 
is allowed 7 days longer than the agent 


in which to make his declaration, but 
it is obvious that he cannot avail him- 
self of this extra time, and also swear 
that he has examined the accounts if 
the agent has already filed them. There- 
fore in practice the agent will show the 
accounts to the candidate, and will get 
his declaration made ir order to trans- 
mit the whole of the papers together. 

A word as to the third paragraph. 
We know of an instance where the 
agent solemnly and sincerely declared 
the amount of his fee in this place in- 
stead of the amount of the funds which 
he had received for the purpose of the 
election. | We presume no one else will 
make a similar error. 

Some few cases will occur in which a 
Parliamentary candidate will declare 
himself as his election agent. In this 
case we will respectfully refer him to 
Section 33, sub-section 3. We will con- 
clude this article next month by 
publishing a specimen return, indicating 
the manner in which the prescribed form 
should be filled in. 

(To be continued.) 
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£4 As. Od. 


Nothing better for good pub- 
licity than large Posters. 


LS NAD I 


Perry, Son & Lack, 


POSTER PRINTERS 
20 LOWFIELD STREET 
DARTFORD 
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IF | WERE A CANDIDATE FOR 
PARLIAMENT. 


[We have received the following highly 
interesting contribution sent to us from 
overseas by a valued correspondent 
who tells us that he was prompted to 
these notes by an invitation from a 
Local Party to allow consideration of 
his name with a view to a candidature 
en completion of service in H.M. 
Forces. We are not permitted to dis- 
close the name and address of our con- 
tributor, who, however, we may inti- 
mate, is a Major and Reverend, and 
who could obviously add to these quali- 
ties and qualifications by making a 
most excellent candidate for Parliament. 
We should add that the notes are in- 
tended to be applicable to a constitu- 
ency without an agent—the type of con- 
stituency to which our correspondent 
was invited. ] 

1. In the first place it would be my 
aim to visit every house in the constitu- 
ency between now and the General 
Election. On these expeditions I should 
take with me, when possible, some sup- 
porter inexperienced in canvassing. 

(a) Because I am _ convinced that 
elections are won on doorsteps. 

(b) Because the training of a body of 
young and efficient canvassers is more 
important than public meetings. 

(c) To be personally known to every 
elector is a candidate’s strongest recom- 
mendation if he is suitable in other 
ways, and gives him a tremendous pull 
with the non-political element in the 
electorate. 

2. Being a parson I should lay my- 
self out to occupy the pulpit or a pew 
in every Nonconformist Church and 
Chapel in the division, between now 
and the General Election, not with a 
view to exploiting religion, but doing as 
I did when I lived in a constituency in 
the Home Counties, and was in some 
country Church or other every Sunday. 

3. I should visit every lodge of the 
various fraternal organisations of which 
I am a member. This again is just 
continuing to do what I did before any 
thought of becoming a candidate arose. 


4. I should wish to plan and _ begin 
arranging for a demonstration in every 
Polling District to be addressed by 
suitable M.P.s or others during 1928, 
the speakers selected being Right 
Wing men, as likely to gain more con- 
verts, and if the constituency is agricul- 
tural, as is likely, they should be 
speakers who understand the farmers, 


agricultural labourers and village life. 
This is very important if every effort we 
make is to gain supporters. It is an 
economy to avoid meetings that have 
no results, and win no one over to our 
side, 

5. At the outset I should make it per- 
fectly clear that Communists were not 
to be retained in membership of the 
party, nor allowed to serve on any com- 
mittee or be accepted as  canvassers 
(when the local parties are dissolved) 
when an election is imminent. I 
should also make it known that any 
Communist literature distributed in the 
constituency would immediately be dis- 
owned by me publicly. JI should advo- 
cate the full programme of the Party 
with perhaps one or two minor reser- 
vations respecting Egypt and Iraq. 


6. Financially I should take immedi- 
ate steps to assist the local Divisional 
Party to collect and build up an election 
fund in readiness for that event, so that 
inconvenience may be avoided at the 
last moment. I am in favour as a busi- 
ness man of insuring against the loss 
of the deposit, and think that the candi- 
date who sees that this is done will 
commend himself to the electorate as 
a safe and prudent man, and the more 
worthy to be returned. 


7. To avoid any difficulty about 
printing, where there is no printer be- 
longing to the party in the constitu- 
ency, I should be inclined to invest £5 
in the purchase of a Baby Printing 
Press and type for emergencies. 

8. I am a great believer in the dis. 
tribution of literature, and am person- 
ally of the opinion that a candidate 
who will set himelf out to visit every 
house can go a long way towards vic- 
tory, if the regular distribution of up- 
to-date literature is regarded as a regu- 
lar part of the propaganda. 

(a) It must not be left until an elec- 
tion looms on the near horizon, but is 
most useful between elections if the full 
educational benefit is to be obtained. 

(b) It must be obtained for, and get 
into the hands of those who are not 
supporters, and where the funds allow 
the best method is undoubtedly the 
postal one. 

(c) It is a mistake to distribute too 
big a bunch at one time. I think if one 
has six leaflets to distribute to each 
elector, more good is done by distribut- 
ing in couples, Jeaving a few days 
at least before distributing the 
second couple. Where the postal 
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method is impossible the  distri- 
bution by hand requires careful organ- 
isation and supervision. Bands of distri- 
butors should be organised in every poll- 
ing district with a secretary who should 
obtain reports from each _ distributor 
immediately after the date arranged for 
the distribution. And it should be im- 
pressed upon all who take part in this 
worl: that the literature is intended pri- 
marily for those who are not known 
supporters. As candidate I should take 
a share of this work and meet distri- 
butors as often as possible. 

I attach very much importance to 


this matter, especially where the local 
Press is unfavourable. And the matter 


assumes greater importance in my 
judgment in polling districts where 
there is no party organisation. These 


should have first attention, and if the 
postal method of distribution is not 
financially possible throughout the 
division, but a limited postal distribu- 
tion is practicable, it should be used in 
polling districts where we have no 
organisation. Then the selection of the 
literature needs care and would be de- 
termined by the polling district for 
which it is intended. 


g. The year 1927 could be devoted to 
this visitation of every house by the 
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LET THE BLACKFRIARS 
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We can help you. 


as in politics. 


TELEPHONE 1194 
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Give us the chance to 
prove to you that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with quick despatch, 
Labour can hold its own in trade as well 
Send us vour enquiries. 


ES 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS LTD 
17-23 ALBION STREET, LEICESTER 


candidate, and the distribution of liter- 
ature by picked bands of workers as dis- 
tributors, and the preliminary arrange- 
ments for demonstrations in every 
polling district, getting speakers, etc., 
including an effort to organise choirs 
or other musical assistance, tightening 
up the machinery of all local parties 
where there are any, and instituting 
new local parties where there are only 
one or two supporters. In all this the 
candidate would take an active part to 
relieve the busy secretary where it is 
impossible to employ a full-time politi- 
cal agent. 

The year 1928 would be given to the 
more public and spectacular side of the 
work to inspire confidence in the newly 
gained supporters, and of course con- 


tinuing the ordinary work, and prepar- 
ing for the General Election, which will 
be drawing near. 


Do all your Local Party 
officers get the 


Labour Organiser ? 
If not, why? 


W. W. BORRETT, 
Manager 
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THE “OPEN SESAME”’ OF THE 
W.T.A. 
By H. Sr. Dunstan Wuite, 
Secretary and Agent, Holland-with- 
Boston D.L.P. 


Upon seeing the announcement of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions Summer School, to be held at 
Uccle Labour College, near Brussels, 
the desire awakened within me to avail 
myself of the unique facilities offered. 
Alas! difficulties presented themselves, 
the chief being that 1 had not experi- 
enced travelling on the Continent. That 
Was a very tangible difficulty, as I 
wished my wife and daughter to have 
the opportunity of learning something of 
the International Movement ; and whilst 
one may be prepared to put up with 
the discomfort of having to seek  in- 
formation in an unknown tongue, it 
was certainly a different proposition 
which caused me to look askance where 
they were concerned. Fortunately, being 
a careful reader of the valued ‘‘L.O.” 
(including the adverts, Mr. Editor) ! 
saw the Workers’ Travel ‘Association 
advertisement, and that organisation 
acted as the ‘‘Open Sesame’”’ which en- 
abled us to gain wonderful experiences 
in the country of Belgium. 

I communicated with the W.T.A. 
headquarters at Transport House, 
Smith Square, S.W.1, and stated we 
were desirous of attending the School. 
They immediately replied that they 
were making arrangements for intend- 
ing students and would be pleased to 
arrange for passports, tickets, etc., 
which would enable us to travel with- 
out anxiety and with comfort. 

The W.T.A. justified their claim. 
They sent the passport application form 
with simple instructions, which when 
completed I returned to them. Within 
a short time I received the passport 
without which it would be impossible 
for us to visit the country which had 
so much to teach. The W.T.A. also 
procured the rail and boat tickets which 
reached me by post, also luggage labels, 
and a voucher enabling us to obtain 
return tickets to London at a single 
fare and a third. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous 
crowd on holiday bent, which we saw 
at Victoria, the vigilant guide of the 
Workers’ Travel Association—as ve 
were wearing the W.T.A. button-hole 
badge which they supplied gratis—came 
to our aid, and we were escorted to 
reserved compartments in that crowded 
boat train, the other occupants being 


fellow students at the summer school 
who would share with us the vivid 
experiences of the next 14 days. The 
W.T.A. guide was at our service when- 
ever required on the boat, and upon 
arrival at Ostend we were again found 
compartments en route for Brussels, 
where we were met by a representative 
of the I.F.T.U. who accompanied us 
to our place of abode. 

The I.F.T.U. are doing a very help- 
ful work in organising instructive 
Summer Schools, and in fostering the 
working class educational movement, 
The lectures included the Social and 
Political Situation, the Socialist Move- 
ment, the Economic and Political Posi- 
tion in Belgium, by Le de Brouckere, 
Member of the Belgian Senate ; the Co- 
operative Movement, the Trade Union 
Movement, by Comrade Martens, Sec- 
retary of the Belgian T.U.C..; the Great 
Strike, by J. W. Bowen, P.W.U. Sec- 
retary ; the Belgian Labour College, by 
the Director, Leon Delsinne, whose 
kindness and geniality will remain an 
inspiration; the Labour Movement in 
the Czecho-Slovakian Republic; the 
Labour and Political Life in Japan, the 
Far East and Oriental China; the In- 
ternational Trade Union Movement. 


The excursions arranged enabled us 
to have practical observations of the 
Movement in Belgium, which owing to 
the ‘‘unity’’ existing with the Co-op- 
erative, Trade Union, and _ Socialist 
Movements, has _made tremendous 
strides and accomplished great things. 
The People’s Houses, which belong to 
the movement, contain café and dining 
hall, capable of seating over 590 _ per- 
sons, and they are generally superior to 
any café or restaurant to be found in 
the vicinity. The Movement there evi- 
dently believes in the policy of providing 
the best for its adherents, and usually 
have a magnificent theatre. The upper 
floors contain commodious offices used 
by the various organisations connected 
with the movement. In the ‘‘Vooruit,”’ 
as the House is called at Ghent, we saw 
two theatres, one above the other, with 
a seating capacity of about 4,oo0. It 
was at Ghent that we saw the cotton 
factory belonging to the movement, 
and where we paid tribute to the great 
pioneer of the Socialist movement, 
Edmond Von Beveren, by placing a 
wreath at the foot of the magnificent 
monument which had recently been un- 
veiled to his memory. 

When visiting Liege we were talxen 
to see the model Co-operative factory 
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at Micheroux, and then to the Co-oper- 
ative Convalescent Home with its ex- 
tensive grounds at Tribomont. At Ant- 
werp we were shown the City’s exten- 
sive docks of 24,000 yards of frontage. 
The railways along the quays and round 
the docks, including the stations, being 
250 miles in length. We learnt that 
they have no problem of ‘‘decasualisa- 
tion’? which has been obviated by their 
organisation of handling merchandise. 

At Charleroi we were shown _ the 
plate glass factory, and _ visited the 
(Iniversity of Labour, which was en- 
dowed by the State, when the Social- 
ists were in power. It has 3,000 stu- 
dents, all of which pass out of the day 
and night schools, and has 328 teachers. 
The Polyclinic at Brussels was built by 
the Trade Unions, and is run entirely 
for the benefit of Trade Unionists. It 
has its own Pharmacy, as the chem- 
ists tried to defeat its object by charging 
excessively for making up the prescrip- 

.tions. The Eight Hour House, as the 
building is called, is the home of the 
Belgian Railway Workers’ Trade 
Union, and is certainly an example of 
imagination which we may yet see 
copied by Unity House. 

At the reception which the Belgian 
Movement organised for the students of 
the summer school, it was announced 
that the Washington Conventions were 
that day ratified by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. The students of the summer 
school, who numbered 70, and _ repre- 
sented 8 nationalities, chose me _ to 
reply to the addresses of welcome. 

The valuable impressions gained and 
the lessons learnt of the possibilities of 
our Movement from the short  experi- 
ence in Belgium were such that I feel 
it would do our organisation good if 
those engaged in the movement availed 
themselves of the opportunities which 
presented themselves, and when_ they 
do, be sure that advantage is taken of 
the facilities offered by our own organ- 
isation, the Workers’ Travel 
tion. 

SS 


LOCAL NEWS SHEETS. 


Weekly or Monthly, Demy and Royal, 
printed two pages, two pages blank. 
From 18/- 1,000, carr. paid. 
Compiled and Edited hy the Printer. 
(Diver IOCa las and ml aCres 
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: J. S. REYNOLDs, 
“Derbyshire Worker”’ Office, 
Ripley, Derbyshire. 
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A 
Rural Record 


GENERAL ELECTION, 1924. 
Labour polled 11,978 out of 
a total electorate of 31,913. 
Majority 2,004. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELEC- 

TIONS, MARCH, 1925. 
There are 10 seats. Labour 
won 5. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
There are 175 seats. Labour 
holds 25 of them. 


PARISH COUNCIL ELEC- 
TIONS, 1925. 
Labour won 100 seats out of 
250. 


The above is the proud record 
of the 


North Norfolk 
Divisional Labour 
Party 


Area: 400 square miles ; 
Parishes : 151-4). Polling 
Districts : 71. 


Agent and Secretary : 


S. J. GEE, 


37 Bernard Rd., Cromer, Norfolk. 


CONGRATULATIONS! The 

North Norfolk D.L.P. regularly 

purchase many copies of the 

‘‘Labour Organiser’’ for the 
use of officers. 
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THE LABOUR ORGANISER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Difficult Rural Constituency. 

Mrs. H.—We will deal fully with the 
series of questions you put to us in our 
next issue. 


Vote For Business Premises, 

Question.—Can a man claim a vote 
on business premises provided he has 
held business premises the whole 
qualifying period even though he has 
changed the said premises during the 
qualifying period ? 

Answer.—Yes. It is not at all neces- 
sary that a man shall occupy the same 
qualifying business premises for busi- 
ness purposes during the whole of the 
qualifying period. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to show that there has been no 
break, and that the occupation of 
some land or premises occupied for 
business purposes has been continuous. 
Occupation may in fact be successive 
not only in the same constituency, but 
“in another constituency within the 
same Parliamentary Borough or  Par- 
liamentary County, or within a Parlia- 
mentary Borough or Parliamentary 
‘County contiguous to that Borough cr 
County, or separated from that Bor- 
ough or County by water not exceeding 
at the nearest point 6 miles in breadth 
measured in the case of tidal water 
from low water mark.”’ 

It perhaps is necessary here to point 
out that the expression ‘‘business pre- 
mises’’ means land or other premises of 
the yearly value of not less than £10 
occupied for the purpose of business, 
profession or trade of the person to be 
registered. A person who claims the 
vote on business grounds must _ there- 
fore prove that he has occupied jor 
business purposes. It will not be sufh- 
cient to have occupied a private house 
for a portion of the time either in the 
constituency or in an adjoining consti- 
tuency. 


The Wife’s Vote. 

Question.—Can a man’s wife also 
claim a Parliamentary and Local Gov- 
ernment vote on her husband’s qualifi- 
cation for the same _ business  pre- 
mises ? 

Answer.—No, the husband having got 
the vote for his business premises this 
confers a qualification on the wife only 
for Parliamentary purposes. In _ other 
words the husband’s qualification gives 


him both a Parliamentary and Local 
Government vote but only gives the 
wife the Parliamentary vote. 


There is. this qualification that 
if both reside in the premises the woman 
becomes entitled to the Local Govern- 
ment vote. But obviously the claim has 
then become one on grounds of ‘“‘resi- 
dence,’’ not of business occupation. If 
we understand our friend’s. difficuity 
aright, he has been on the scent of 
some persons on the register whom he 
thinks are not entitled to be there. We 
would suggest to him that sometimes 
behind an apparently improper appear- 
ance on the register there lies the ques- 
tion of joint business occupation. 


How Many Votes Has a Woman Cot? 


Question.—Following up these ques- 
tions can the wife vote on the residen- 
tial qualification and on the business 
qualification for Parliamentary and 
Local Government purposes? 

Answer.—The position here is a little 
complicated. Assuming that the wife is 
properly on the register for a residen- 
tial qualification and is on sumewhere 
else for a business qualification it does 
not matter whether that business quali- 
fication has been obtained in her own 
right or through her husband’s quali- 
fication, she can only exercise one of 
those votes at a General Election—the 
man may exercise both on all occasions, 
and she may exercise both at casual 
elections. 

Regarding her rights for Local Gov- 
ernment putposes if she is on the regis- 
ter she can exercise each vote except 
that no person is entitled to vote for 
more than one ward or electoral Divi- 
sion at a Local Government election 
for any area, though (except in a Muni- 
cipal Borough) a person may vote at a 
casual election in any ward or Division 
for which the voter is registered. 


DUPLICATE BOOKS. 


Apropos of our note last month re- 
lating to duplicate books, we have re- 
ceived a specimen sheet of the duplicate 
book used in the North Norfolk Divi- 
sion. Here quarto books are used by 
the local secretaries. These books are 
bound in fifties (100 sheets including the 
duplicate) and two carbon sheets go to 
each book, either pen or pencil. carbon 
as required. One hundred of these 
books cost £6 ros., though we fancy 
that in most provincial areas a lower 
price than this would be the rule. 
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USEFUL STANDING ORDERS. 


In response to several requests, we 
give our readers this month a set of 
Standing Orders in use by the Bolton 
Labour Party. We shall publish those 
of another Party next month. 


BOLTON LABOUR PARTY 
STANDING ORDERS. 


For the guidance of delegates in conducting 
the business meeting of the Party. 
1.—The time of meeting shall be 
from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 

2.—The order of business shall be : 

(a) Agenda to be read by Chairman 

(b) Minutes of previous meeting to 
be read and confirmed. 

(c) Committees’ proceedings since 
previous meeting to be read for 
adoption or otherwise. 

(d) Correspondence. 

(e) Finance. 

(f) Election of Officers. 

(g) Special resolutions. 

(AZ) Miscellaneous business. 

3.—No discussion shall be allowed on 
any motion proposed until the same has 
been seconded. All propositions shall 
be submitted in writing, signed by the 
mover of same, if deemed necessary by 
the meeting. 

4.—No speaker, except the mover of 
a motion, in reply, shall be allowed to 
address the meeting more than once on 
any question, unless by permission of 
the meeting. Asking a question not to 
be considered as making a speech. 

5.—Wherever an amendment to an 
original motion is proposed and secon- 
ded, such an amendment must be dis- 
posed of before another can be allowed. 

6.—When an amendment is carried 
against an original proposition, or the 
motion is withdrawn, the amendment 
shall become the substantive motion, 
and a further amendment may be sub- 
mitted to the meeting. 

7.—No proposition or amendment 
submitted to the delegates shall be 
withdrawn without the consent of the 
meeting. 

8.—A motion ‘“‘that the previous 
question be now considered”’ shall be 
put to the meeting at once, without dis- 
cussion. 

9.—A motion “that the question be 
now put” shall be put to the meeting at 
once, and, if carried, only the reply of 
the mover of the proposition shall be 
allowed. 

10.—A motion to adjourn the meeting 


shall take precedence over all other 
business, and shall be put to the vote 
without discussion. 

11.—A motion to suspend Standing 
Orders shall state reasons for so doing, 
and must be carried by a two-thirds 
majority of delegates present voting 
thereon. 

12.—The mover of a motion shall be 
allowed ten minutes to explain his 
proposition ; the seconder and succeed- 
ing speakers, five minutes. The mover 
to be allowed five minutes to reply to 
the discussion. 

13.—The vote must be taken imme- 
diately following the reply by the mover 
of the motion, and no further speaking 
allowed on the subject. 

14.—All voting (except for election 
of officers, etc., which shall be by ballot) 
shall be by show of hands ; if the deci- 
sion of the Chairman is questioned, a 
further count shall be taken. 

15.—Any delegate personally inter- 
ested in any question before the meeting 
shall, if requested to do so, leave the 
room during voting. 

16.—All propositions rejected shall 
not be again entertained until after the 
expiration of three months. 

17.—Any notice of motion intended 
to appear on the agenda must be for- 
warded in writing to the Secretary and 
Agent not less than ten days prior to the 
next General Meeting. 


PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


PORTABLE Open-air Speakers’ Plat- 
forms supplied.—For particulars, apply 
to H. W. Bingley, 106, Dunlace Road, 
Clapton Park, E.5. 


TWEED and Serge Suitings and 
Costumes, any length cut. Large 
selection, good material, reasonable 
prices. Patterns sent post free.—R. A. 
ANDERSON, Co-op. Buildings, Gala- 
shiels. 


HOLIDAYS. 


CAISTER - ON - SEA HOLIDAY 
CAMP, near Gt. Yarmouth. Make sure 
of an ideal holiday this summer by 
coming to Caister Camp. Comfortable 
huts, good catering, free tennis and 
bathing. Billiards, dances, sports. 
Send stamp for illustrated booklet to J. 
Fletcher Dodd, Proprietor. 


